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Chicago, January 30, 1886. 


No. 22. ” 


AMORI SUPPLEX. 


AmjI worthy of the eye-light 
Wherein her holy love,’ 
Her sky-like, holy love, 
Like the,dawning or the§setting twilight, 
Promises such noon—strong noon of day, 
Or holy noon of night? 

Oh no! not worthy! But from sight 

I stow and hide away 

My sins, my nothingness, 

And let her bless me and unto me press. 


I led her far away 
With rueful art ; 
Down many steps and steep, 
I made her home, deep 
In the dungeons of my heart. 
There no light of day 
Might ever reach, 
Sadly to teach 
W hat love she took, 
And followed, and did never backward look. 


No duay-light—but she knows it not, 
Nor ever wot 
The steps how steep, 
The depth how deep, 
Under the ground she dwells ; 
For while descending 


To my heart’s lone cells, 

We went hand in hand, 

O Love, hand in hand, 

Her eyes on me, 

Her thoughts of me, 

Her heart on love intent; 

She never saw the way we went,— 
Saw only me! 


There she seta lamp whose beams 
Pour pulsing streams, 
Celestial: pure, 
Through dark recesses ; 
Nor aught but its light confesses, 
Nor soot-spots dure. 
With undistinguishing, unassizing graces 
It rains on sin-hurt places, 
Melting to dew of tears what was a bitter rime,— 
Like in some old manse the fire-light 
Rouging hoar seams of time; 
Like in broken groves the;sun-light 
Sowing the whirlwind’s traces, 
When the brown nurse, Night, 
Hath wept_the storm-wracked’spaces. 


Now grows my heart all people’d with her 


Which sheds looks that are spirits; and where 
they bloom, 

There do they live, they love, they stay, 

Unfearful of the cavern’s gloom, 

Choosing seared and barren place 

To linger in, and play. 

They rise on glowing wing, 

With tender thought to fling 

A wider look; or mercifully seek 

The ruined and the weak, 

Half-fallen stones between ; 

Or spring with silence back, love-meek, 

From things unsaid, unseen, 

Grown over with dank lichen-screen ; 

They bend pitying o’er 

Broken tiles on floor; 

Then through the door 

Despatch some precious light, 

Smiling into the night! 


Help me, Spirits of love, 
Ye shapes that haunt pure love! 
When I o’erstrain, 
Oft failing, and in vain, 
To clear and build again 
Better than before,— 
When, falling, I van no more, 
Then still, oh! still, 
Life, go thou on. without my will! 
For love hath taken hold, and works repairs 
More beautiful than aught my cares 
Can do, or tears or prayers. 


JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
CHICAGO. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Abbot’s book on 
‘Scientific Theism ’ will help clarify our thinking and 
enlarge the scope of our vision. It comes at the right 
time and will not fall dead. ” 


THE Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal thinks 
there is small use of trying to save the soul while the 
body is ‘‘ half naked and nearly starved ”.- When the 
sufferer finds a friend in man there is hope that he 
will eventually find a friend in God. 


Says Dr. Hedge in his article on “‘Count Zinzen- 
dorf and the Moravians”’, recently published, ‘‘ There 
‘is a greater word than even Religion, a word of 
farther reach, of more momentous import, including 
religion with how much else! That word is Hu- 
manity.” | 


THE January number of the Unitarian Review 
contains an article on ‘‘ Confirmation” by Rev. 8S. €. 
Beach. He argues fairly, as it seems to us, that thére 


isa natural, healthy place for such a service in the 


face, 


most liberal church, when preceded by some frank, 
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earnest conversations by the pastor and the class. It 
is helpful and natural to recognize the growing bond 


between the earnest youth and the active life of the 
church in some simple but public fashion. 


——— ee eee 


_ ISRAEL gave the world no greater prophets than 
Unitarianism has done. Had Israel Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, in the old, and Paul in the new dispensation? 
Unitarianism has given Channing, Parker, Emerson, 
Martineau, not one whit behind those of Israel, and 
we think in something their superior. A. W. 


It is a settled thought with Unitarians that not the 
Bibles have produced religions, but the religious 
nature of man has produced both Bible and religions. 
In the same line is this word of Rabbi Hirsch: ‘‘Re- 
ligion is no invention, but the development and the 
outpouring of human life. You have no religion if 
you do not see humanity developed.” 


——_—_—— — 


HERE is a timely sentence from Emerson, the 
religious prophet toward whose standards the world 
is semaine all too slowly: ‘“The assumption that the 
age of inspiration is past, that the Bible is closed, 
the fear of degrading the character of Jesus by repre- 
senting him as a man, indicate with sufficient clear- 
ness the falsehood of our theology.” 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘*We have heard much of 
the ‘model church’, the ‘model minister’ and even 
the ‘model parishoner’. Now, who will describe for 
us the ‘model church trustee’?” Of course every 
minister knows how to describe such an officer. The 
columns of Unity are at the service of any layman who 
will undertake to outline this important factor in the 
coming church. 


ee 


Says Moncure D. Conway: ‘Religion is a reality 
separated from every form of theology and philosophy. 
Man’s desire to live after death is natural. It is 
natural to believe that somewhere in the depths 
of the universe there is a mind to which all 
disorder is order, and all order musical. By the 
suffrage of all the ages, religion is essentially love of 
good and hatred of evil.” 


WHEN Mr. Emerson was about to publish a col- 
lection of his poems, Carlyle wrote to him as follows: 
“Though I do not approve of rhyme at all, yet it is 
impossible Emerson, in rhyme or prose, can put down 
any thought that was in his heart but I should wish 
to get it into mine. So let me have the book as fast 
as may be.” Would there were more of this eager ap- 
petite still in our midst! 
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popular in religion as we can, but in a brave, manly 
way to keep our vessel’s head toward the port of 


everlasting truth, though the world should think us 
sailing to destruction.” 


eee +e 


THE churches with which Mr. Moody deals evi- 
dently need missionary work within their borders, 
and this earnest evangelist does not hesitate to go in 
for internal improvements. He has seen church-fairs 
in which there was raffling, ag for the best-looking 
man, and girls selling cigars. He has seen a church- 
fair advertise that ‘‘a man could kiss any girl for 
twenty-five cents.” He well calls these ‘‘abomina- 
tions”, and says: ‘‘I would rather you would worship 
in a barn than resort to any of these methods.” 


A propos to Mr. Connor’s admirable sermon on 
‘‘Criminals and Prison Reform” in the Church-Door- 
Pulpit, mentioned elsewhere, we would like to call 
attention to an interesting pamphlet addressed to the 
lowa legislature, from the pen of 8. 8. Hunting, 
president of the ‘‘Iowa Prisoners’ Aid Association”. 
The pamphlet sets forth concisely the present condi- 
tion of the association, the Crofton, Maconachie and 
Elmira system of prison discipline and petitions fora 
board of prison commissioners whose business it will 
be to study every convict’s case, to study the man 
and to classify him on his merits. We agree with 
Mr. Hunting that the appointment of such a board 
under proper conditions would open a new chapter in 
the history of the Iowa (or any other) penitentiary. 


In another column we give a statement called 
‘* Unitarianism in a Nut-shell: its History, its Prin- 
ciples, its Beliefs”. It is but the interweaving, with 
a few alterations, of parts of two tracts that have long 
been in our UNITY list,—No. 3 of the ‘* Unity 
Mission” series, and No. 1 of the ‘‘Short Tract ” 
series. Doubtless the whole thing could be better 
stated and perhaps in still shorter metre, but at least 
this shows how easily it is possible to answer truly, 
and with emphasis in the right places, the question 
‘““What is Unitarianism ?” What more do our 
missionaries want to hand inquirers than some such 
statement, which they might draw up for themselves? 
Establish first our principles as alone the test of 
fellowship, and then for the first time it becomes 


thoroughly safe for us to say, and ring it out, what we 
believe. ¢. 


RaBBi ADOLPH Mosgs, of Louisville, Ky., recently 
answered from his pulpit the question ‘‘ Cana Jew be 
saved ?”’ He concludes that from the theological 
Christian standpoint he cannot, because: ‘‘ We Jews 


do not believe in the trinity, neither in its accepted, 


well-defined dogmatical form, nor in any sublimated, 


Sap Doctor Bellows thirty years ago in one of 
those moments of peerless vision: ‘‘It is a very ob- 
vious fact, that what we know and feel to be pure and 
undefiled religion, and have a confident hope will in 
due time be recognized as such by the vast majority 
of our countrymen, and finally by all, is now regarded 
by millions of them asno religion atall. * * * * Our 


philosuphical conception of it. We do not believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a God nor the son of God, 
holding that he was a good and upright man, a noble 
teacher in Israel. We believe that Jesus’s death was a 
most deplorable event, but that it was not a sacrifice 
intended to be an atonement for the sins of mankind. 
There are more of our faith outside of our church 


business is not to sail as near the wind of what is 


than within it. We consider all Christians, Catholics 
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and Protestants, as belonging to the chosen people of 
God, the great people of Vain. They are all like us, 
by spiritual affinity, children of Abraham. But the 
Unitarians we hold to be of the special household of 
Israel, although they live in a different part of the 
house, eat at a different table, sing somewhat different 
hymns, worship in different temples, and call them- 
selves by adifferent name. Jehovah, the eternal, the 
all just, the merciful, says: ‘‘ Dear children you are 
all to me, Christians, Jews, and Unitarians! I will 
shelter you all beneath the wings of my mercy.and 
love! t all flesh be silent in the presence of God, 
our all-loving common Father and Saviour! The 
Redeemer of Israel is His name !” 


‘‘UNITARIANS believe in present inspiration as well 
as in that of the past. In this they are in sympathy 
with the Friends, who hold that this indwelling 
of the Spirit, this Holy Ghost, is a perpetual ordinance 
to God’s church and people. They restrict the term 
Christian, in its full significance, to those in whom 
the Spirit of God dwells.” So says the Friends’ 
Intelligencer; but we hardly see the aptness oi the 
word ‘‘restricted” in this connection. Is it not a 
splendid expansion that includes the loyal devotees 
of Islam, the tender disciples of Buddha, the patient 
plodding moralists of China? In this expanded com- 
pany will not many of the professed Christians 
find themselves uncomfortable? They will hardly 
recognize themselves, and will grope anxiously about 
for some distinguishing mark. Are not the things 
that divide in Christianity still more prized by many 
of its devotees than the things in it that do unite? 


A METHODIST contemporary expresses itself thus: 
‘*As the left wing of Unitarianism we believe to be as 
pernicious as infidelity, and the semi-Evangelical wing 
to be in dangerous company and bolstering up the 
left by its fellowship with it, and the Universalists, as 
a body, though containing devout men and women, 
we think to preach ‘another gospel’, we so express our- 
selves whenever the current discussion may require 
it.” The brother is quite right in his protest and we 
admire his candor and wish there were more of it in 
the world. There is no bridging of the theological 
chasm between reason and authority,—a religion 
springing out of human nature and a religion arbi- 
trarily revealed to human nature, a salvation by char- 
acter and a salvation by belief. They may strike 
hands heartily with us in practical usefulness and 
humanitarian helpfulness; and gradually we may hope 
that the doing will eat up the dogma and Trinitarian 
and Unitarian will find themselves closely united in 
the holiness of helpfulness. 


IT is impossible to read the papers of our Methodist 
brethren without admiring their zeal for their church. 
They areinearnest. We wish that great church to 
fill out the ideal which Chalmers held up to it,— 
‘Christianity in earnest ”. But whyshould Christian 
charity be lost in denominational earnestness? ‘The 


Northwestern Christian Advocate, “On Reading 


on 
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fore, does not require us to give him a hearing, and 
ep to ourselves only requires us to ascertain that 

e does not write for our benefit. Any dog can stop 
and bark at the loaded wain, and it is not always best 
to stop and argue with the canine critic. The assail- 
ant of Christianitydeals only in negations and denials.” 
If by infidelity is meant those who deny the infalli- 
bility of the Bible and deity of Jesus, then surely the 
books of Channing, Parker, Emerson, Holmes, Curtis, 
and Fiske are worth reading. Then think too of 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer. The trouble is our evan- 
gelical brethren have very limited conceptions of the 
word they so freely use—infidel. 


Is not the Day Star quite right in saying that the 
labor question is the greatest question of the hour? 
This dwarfs all political and theological disputations. 
The problem upon us is a social one, and will re- 
quire all the heart and brain we have to deal with it, 
and no amount of skill and earnestness can succeed in 
winning back the interest of thoughtful and progress- 
ive men to mere questions of doctrines or religious 
phraseology. We like the sentence which the Christian 
Register of last week quotes from Channing: ‘‘ May it 
not be the leading trait of a Unitarian that he isa 
man who sympathizes with and respects the less 
favored classes of society, and that he is pledged to 
use all his powers for their elevation.” The pro- 
phetic quality of Channing’s mind becomes manifest 
when we contemplate the painful fact that fifty years 
have elapsed since that utterance, and still in many 
Unitarian quarters it is not only unrealized but dis- 
trusted prophecy, and that Unitarianism is suspected 
which makes helpful conduct rather than proper 
doctrine the supreme thing. 


We ought to have somebody on the UNITy staff to 
do the praises for us,—a Hospitality Committee at 
leisure to say Well-done! and herald to the world the 
good work which our fellow-workers do. Here are 
three numbers of our Church-Door Pulpit silentiy 
awaiting weleome.—Dec. 16, Phillips Brooks, Bos- 
ton’s Episcopalian preacher, gave us a sermon on the 
‘‘Dangers of Liberty”, so wise and true that a friend 
wrote promptly, ‘“‘Make it a Uniry tract.”—Jan.. 1 
brought one of the best of the year’s series from 
Rowland Connor, on ‘‘Criminals and Prison Reform”, 
—a clear, strong, readable statement on questions 
that concern every you and me of us who realize that 
on our streets to-day we touch elbows about four . 
times as often with one of the prison class, prisoners 
that have been or that will be, as we touched a 
generation ago. He describes the method which in 
Great Britain and at Elmira, New York, has produced 
such wonderful reformatory results,—killing the 
criminal in a man and sending the man back to do 
his part in the world. His two chief recommenda- 
tions are (1) indeterminate sentences, to give the El- 
mira method a chance to work, and (2) the Elmira 
method.—Jan. 16 the C. D. P. gives, in place of a 
sermon, a symposium upon Miracles, arranged by 
Mrs. Sunderland. Martineau, Emerson, Allen, 
Lecky, Sunderland, Hedge, Clarke, Chadwick and 


Infidel Books-’, says: ‘‘ Justice to the infidel, there- 


: Lowell have each their say on different aspects of the 
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subject. 
for manent tract-use. Each one of these, sent 
singly from this office, costs 5 cents: the wise sub- 
scribers to the C. D. P. have had them for 24 cents. 
The next C. D. P. sermon, February 1, is to be by 
Washington Gladden. 


UNITARIANISM IN A NUT-SHELL. 


ITS HISTORY. 


In this country Unitarians came out from the 
Congregational churches of New England some eighty 
years ago,—came out as new Protestants, asserting (1) 
the Supremacy of Character above Belief in Religion; 

2) the Rights of Reason in the use of the Bible 
velation; (3) the Dignity, as against the Depravity, 
of Human Nature; (4) the Unity, not Trinity, of God; 
the Divinity, not Deity, of Christ; and that Christ 
was sent as teacher to save us from our sins, not as 
substitute to save us from the penalties of sin. 

Channing was their leaderthen. Since Channing’s 
day belief in the Bible as a miraculous revelation, or 
in Christ as having any authority whatever save as his 
word coincides with natural reason and natural right, 
has largely faded away among them. This second 
movement of their thought began some forty years 
ago; and Emerson and Theodore Parker have been 
their real, though at first their unaccepted, leaders in 
it. 

ITS PRINCIPLES. 


They have no “‘ creed ” in the usual sense; that is, 
no articles of belief which bind their churches and fix 
conditions of their fellowship. * Character has always 
been to them the supreme matter. Above all doctrines 
they emphasize the principles of Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion. These principles make 
their all-sufficient test of fellowship. 


ITS BELIEFS. 


They have religious beliefs, however, and for the 
most part hold these beliefs in common. With a few 
exceptions they may be called Christian Theists; 
Theists, as worshipping the One-in-All, and naming 
that One, ‘‘God, our Father”; Christian, because 
revering Jesus as the greatest of the historie prophets 
of religion, these names, as names, receiving more 
stress in their older than in their younger churches. 
And just because they have no ‘‘ creed ” which they 
impose as test of fellowship, Statements of Belief 


abound among them. One such statement we offer 
here :— 


We believe that to love the Good and live the Good is 

the substance of religion; 

And that Reason and Conscience are final authorities 
in matters of religious belief. 

And therefore 

_ We believe in the nobility of human nature: 

We revere Jesus and all holy souls, as prophets of 

Religion: 

We honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old 

or new: 


This number has been ‘‘ Unity Miseion—ed” | We trust the Universe as beautiful, beneficent, un- 


changing Order; to know this Order is.Truth; to 
obey it is Right and Liberty and stronger Life: 
We believe that good and evil inevitably carry their 
own recompense, no good thing being failure and 
no evil thing success; that rio evil can befall the 
good man in either life or death; that all things 
work together for the victory of Good: 

We believe that we ought to join hands and work to 
make the good things better and the worst good, 
counting nothing good for self that is not good 
for all: 

We believe that this self-forgetting life awakes in man 
the sense of union, here and now, with things 
eternal,—the sense of deathlessness; and this sense 
is to us an earnest of a life to come: 

We worship One in All—that Life, whence suns and 
stars derive their orbits and the soul of man ifs 
Ought. This One we name the Eternal God, our 
Father. 

We trust free thought; we trust it everywhere, and 
only fear thought bound. Therefore our beliefs 
are deepening and widening, as science, history 
and life reveal new truth; while our increasing 
emphasis is still on the Right Life and the great 
Faith of Ethics to which the right life leads,— 
faith in the Moral Order of the Universe, faith in 
All-Ruling Righteousness. 

All names that divide ‘‘ Religion ” are to us of little 
consequence compared with i. Whoever loves 
Truth and lives the Good is, in a broad sense, of 
our religious fellowship: whoever loves the one or 
lives the other better than ourselves is our teacher, 
whatever church or age he may belong to. Soour 
church is wide, our teachers many, and our holy 
writings large. 


Gontributed MUrticles. 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


There appeared in a recent issue of the /nferior an 
article upon Helen Hunt Jackson, which can not but 
be extremely painful, not only to her friends and ad- 
mirers, but to every one not thoroughly imbued with 
a spirit of religious intolerance. Why a journal of 
the character and standing of the Interior should 
publish so unwarrantable an attack upon the private 
character of onc who can no longer defend herself, is 
one of the mysteries past finding out. The reason 
is perhaps best understood by remembering that the 
world is full of people brave enough to stone a dead 
lion. 

The article charges Mrs. Jackson, indirectly, with 
sympathizing with, if not directly aiding, the saloon 
interests, when it was a question of open saloons, or 
prohibition, in Colorado Springs; also that ‘‘her moral 
and religious influence was not in sympathy with 
Christianity”. That ‘‘she gave little evidence of 
loving the Savious or humanity.” ‘That ‘‘she seemed 
to be a woman living without Christ”, and ‘‘that she 


Was (‘presumably’) a Unitarian.” 
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That Mrs. Jackson ‘‘gave little evidence of loving 
the Saviour or humanity” the writer herself (I think 
it is quite safe to say her) directly contradicts, by say- 
ing: “What she might have done in that line (pro- 
hibition), is demonstrated by what she has done for 
the oppressed und mistreated Indians.” We have 
the assurance too, that ‘‘inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least one of these, ye did it unto me.” No one 
labors for the lowly and oppressed, except for love of 
them; and none love them, save those who first love 
the father. 

The last, and, in the mind of the writer, . probably 
the most serious, of the indirect charges, that of 
being a Unitarian, may be true for aught I know; but 
if she intends to convey the idea, which seems most 
probable; that Mrs. Jackson was a Unitarian because 
‘“‘she seemed a woman living without Christ”, and in 
opposition to Christianity, I have but to refer to the 
record of fine living and high thinking made by the 
Unitarian body at large; to its literature; and to the 
lives, and works of the long line of glorious men and 
women from the Wares and Channing down to the 
hosts who are still living and working for God and 
humanity, under the name of Unitarians, for an en- 
tire vindication. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” By this standard, Unitarians, both denomi- 
nationally and individually, are willing to be judged. 

The specific charges against Mrs. Jackson, and no 
doubt the real ‘‘head and front” of her offending, is 
that ‘‘she absented herself from church”, and “‘visit- 
ed the mountain-tops on the Lord’s day”. The 
time for denying any one the privilege of worshiping 
God according to the dictates of his or her own con- 
science, has long since gone by. If Mrs. Jackson 
found it better to spend the Sabbath among the 
mightiest evidences of God’s creative power, it was 
her right to do so unquestioned. Nor would she be 
the first who had found strength and inspiration amid 
such surroundings. Christ ‘‘took Peter and John 
and James and went into the mountain to pray”, also 
‘‘withdrew into the wilderness and prayed”. Christ 
taught in the temple during the day, but ‘‘retired to 
the Mount of Olives in the evening”, and it was from 
the Mount of Olives that he gave to the world that 
prayer of prayers: ‘‘Not my will, but thine be 
done.” 

When we have disabused ourselves of the idea that 
Sunday is a sort of sponge, with which to wipe out 
the sins of the week, or that it is a day hedged about 
on every side with ‘‘must nots”, then, and not until 
then, shall we comprehend its broader and more 
Christ-like meaning: a day for rest, for thought, and 
the duing of good works—the best day in the week. 
To the Christian world at large, Sunday, with its vari- 
ous duties and restrictions, and church, with its set 
methods of worship by prayer, by psalm and exhorta- 
tion, are all nseful and necessary, We need them all 
to help us to feel even once a week, that God is, in 
very truth, ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven.” But 
this is not true of all. There are grand, isolated 
souls, who dwell always on the heights, to whom God 
is a living ever-present reality. They need neither 
church nor set day for worship; they worship always 


To natures so in unison with the Divine harmony 
in nature, every rippling brook and wind-stirred 
leaf bear messages of loving tenderness. Every 
breathing of insect and animal life is but a fresh as- 
surance of his watchful care. Every act in nature, 
from the blossoming of a rose to a sinful act of man, 
is but the ever-present sign that ‘‘his mercy endureth 
forever.” We cannot, in justice, measure such souls 
by our own small measure. Our needs are not their 
needs, and we have no right, either legal or divine, to 
assail them, because of their richerendowment. Can- 
not we believe that the woman whose last earthly ap- 
peal was in behalf of the wronged and oppressed, and 
who—dying, prayed, 


“In outskirts of thy kingdom vast, 
Father, the humblest place give me; 
Set me the lowest task thou hast; 
Let me repentant work for thee”, 


was one of these. is it not reasonable? Is it not 
wholly in accord with the spirit of her work? Shall 
we believe that the beauty, the broad far-reaching 
charity, the ready sympathy, the profound reverence 
for truth and right; the hatred,of wrong and oppres- 
sion which for twenty years has flowed in an unbroken 
stream from her pen came from a soul neither know- 
ing nor loving God or man? Never! No more now 
than eighteen hundred years ago does a fig tree 
bear olive berries; either a vine figs; so can no foun- 
tain yield both salt water and fresh. 

M. 


E. B. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE RACE. 


The progress of the race. The uplifting of human- 
ity. The solidarity of mankind. Something worth 
striving after !—for who wants to be a man and yet 
not aman? Who wants to walk about on two feet, 
with head erect, like a man, and yet fail of the true 
man-likeness? 

Yet does every man and every woman so fail, who 
helps nof on in this sublime cause; who “holds 
back ”, in whatever way,—whether by low individual 
life, or by the retention of hurtful religious follies, or 
by the only really harmful “infidelity ” which the 
world can afford to take notice of, namely, the dis- 
belief that there really is any good, or that the wor'd 
of humanity is actually progressing In things swect 
and clean, and pure and beautiful. This is the only 
really harmful infidelity in all the world,—the infi- 
delity of moral doubt. 

Mill once made the famous declaration that he 
would rather go to hell than flatter deity by saying 
what was evidently false. But better were it, ten 
times over, a million times over, to flatter deity, than 

libel man. 
© Things may be bad. They are bad. But if they 
are ever to be made better, it must be, first, by 
believing that they can be made better, and then by 
lending a helping hand. 


in with yourself? 
Why not begin with y James H. West, 
Geneva, Illinois, 


and everywhere; all days are to them the Lord’s days, 


and all places are his temples, 
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Gorrespondence. 


THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT. 


Dear Unity:—With earnest and delighted atten- 
tion I read lately the article by Mr. Gannett published 
in Unity on ‘‘The Religion of the Ethical Move- 
ment”. Itis avery remarkable paper, full of thought, 
of true insight and of quickening power. 

With all its rare excellences however, it seems to 
me that it is not quite clear and conclusive on one 
point, and that the place where Mr. Gannett takes 
exception to the attitude of the ethical societies in re- 
gard to the “personality”. Upon this he thinks the 

ition of Professor Adler and his friends essentially 
efective. They forbear to use the name (od in any 
expression they may make attempting to describe the 
infinite reality ; they abstain from invocation as to a 
person. This is widely different from the attitude of 
the Unitarians, as Mr. Gannett defines it. “But we 
say ‘God’; we worship. They do neither.” He 
chooses, quite prefers the name “God”, “because’’, he 
says, “‘of the ‘personality’ which it implies”. And 
certainly the grounds of his choice, which he statés 
carefully and weightily, are worthy the most thorough 
and patient consideration. It is one of the great sub- 
jects, greatest in fact, and is never to be disposed of 
summarily, or in any flippant or dogmatic manner. 
I cannot do any justice to my own thought in this 
matter within the compass of a moment or two, but 
knowing the narrow limits within which the pages of 
the Unity must hold a correspondent, I will endeavor 
to hint something of what I would say, in the briefest 
word I can. 

The farther we go back in the history of human 
culture, and the ruder we find the condition of the 
mind, the more intensely realistic are its conceptions 
in dealing with all the objects about it. The savage 
so rests in the concrete, that with difficulty can he 
rise to a generalization or an abstract idea at all. 
With some races to-day there are no generic terms 
such as tree, man, etc., the mind never yet having at- 
tained to the conception they represent. The same 
tether is largely also upon the mind of childhood 
among ourselves. To the barbaric mind, certainly to 
the savage, everything of which it may have any con- 
cept is concrete, individualistic, and also personal. 
The deity of such is an individual, a man, great, 
powerful indeed, the Big Thunder of the tribe, and he 
must often be visible, tangible, that his reality may 
be distinctly felt. To speak to a savage of a sub- 
stance, or supreme entity that is not determinately 
concrete, palpably objective and personal, would be 
to commend to him a nameless, inaccessible abstrac- 
tion, to bereave him of God. He would feel as did 
Laban when his teraphim were gone. 

The whole course of civilization has been, as I read 
it, succinctly this,—the rising of the mind from this 
intense sensism to inner perception, from determinate 
and concrete, to invisible and spiritual, from worshi 
of persons, the fictions of the rude and childis 
thought, to recognition of principle, pervading uni- 


-|saying that it is the office o 
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plants mythology. Coleridge is somewhere _— as 
hilosophy without sep- 
arating yet to distinguish. Itis difficult to accom- 
plish this; especially in the thought of that infinite 
reality we call God, to conceive of him or it without 
the determination of person. Yet this must be trans- 
cended, or we fall inevitably under hamper. ‘‘Nat- 
ure’ has been de-anthropomorphised, but a like 
emancipation has not come with reference to the word 
“God”. Universally almost, the term soon as men- 
tioned bears to the mind the personal implication, 
and probably it will for ages to come. We have not 
yet learned here to distinguish. 
It is a good rule to select words that carry least re- 
fraction. Terms such as Professor Adler and Mr. 
Salter use, expressive always, have been redeemed 
from the taint of mythology, and are therefore, | 
think, much less open to objection than the word 
whose employment Mr. Gannett so strenuously de- 
fends. That name has become a sort cf-Fetish. It 
is used to conjure by. “Words”, says Lord Bacon, 
“as a Tartar’s bow, shoot back upon the understand- 
ing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and _ pervert 
the judgment.” The word “God” is, in my judgment, 
one of those entangling words, and may best be dis- 
used, at least for a considerable time to come. Re- 
deem it if you can, but above all things keep the 
mind up and free from the anthropomorphism. 
Shall we not find that supreme One, that reality 
which language cannot name, and thought can never 
conceive, to be for us presence, rather than person, 
esence we may say more than person, whose radiance 
is truth, whose face is the infinite beauty and excel- 
lence, and of which reason, while the beam, is but the 
shadow, and as language must speak, the tongue 
must tremblingly stammer forth names to hint what 
it can never articulate, let the choice be of words that 
hit nearest to the white, and are least liable to mis- 


apprehension or any limitary construction. 


CHARLES D. B. MILLs. 
Syracuse, New York, January 9, 1886. 


“Let us work as if all eternity were before us.” 
—University Press, December 18, 1885. 


Why zot work as if all eternity were before us? 
What could better demonstrate our faith in immor- 
tality? And is there in store for us any heaven whose 
foundations are not being laid here and now? A 
self-abnegating devotion to the broad community of 
the race at large should possess every human soul 
to-day. Individual lives, consecrated and made 
beautiful, and thus adding to the glory of the whole, 
these are the material out of which the grand destiny 
of mankind is builded. He who has courage to do all 
that hecan, and patience to await the slow evolution 
which his endeavor has hastened, shall grow to sce 
that the import of existence is mightier than he 
dreamed, and his inheritance sweet beyond compare. 

M. S. S. 


THE seeds of love can never grow but under the 
warm and genial influence of kind feelings and affec- 


versal law. Science follows and takes the place of 


tionate manners. J. 8. B 
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dream and fantasy, and the religion of reason sup- \ 
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HEROES. 


I have read of heroines and heroes bold, 

And of courageous deeds have oft been told. 

For preservation of the true and good 

There have been brave young spirits who have stood 
In danger’s front, amid both fire and flood, 

And for their country sacrificed their blood ;— 

Who have calmly struggled ’mid the deadliest strife, 
And held to duty at the cost of life. 

Forever to the front of maid and youth 

Lie stretched the battlefields of Strength and Truth; 
And though innumerable the victories won, 

The conquest over enemies will ne’er be done! 

For aye ‘tis given, to those who glory seek, 

To champion Right, and battle for the weak ! 

And greater hero never has been known 

Than he who struggles with the world alone. 


JAMES H. Weer. 
GENEVA, Llinois. 


THE HEROISM OF GOOD LABOR. 


Whoever does in the hest way what he has to do, is 
heroic. If we have a piece of work to do, we must 
first want to do it,—be willing to do it, by which we 
mean put will and earnestness into it. If we first 
want to do a thing because we ought to do it, soon 
we want to doit because we like to. For however 
hard the task at first seems—exact work like drawing 
figures, maps, designs, helping father at the shop, or 
mother in the housework,—if we put heart in it for 
duty’s sake, in return it will put heart in us by 
making us delight in it for its own sake. Every- 
thing is so full of interesting points, and different 
kinds of skill are so delightful, that whatever we once 
master charms us. | 
_ Next after wanting to do the task, comes the find- 
ing of a way. We must not push and strike out 
thoughtlessly, but study the task and contrive for it. 
Thinking is hard Jabor, and I fear only a few are 
really trying todo it. Handiwork of all kinds, to be 
well executed, first must be mind-work. I am 
fond of working with tools. I am but a poor 
and rough workman; but I have vast admiration for 
one who can do elegant work with his hands. At 
first, the moment I had an idea I ran to let it out at 
my fingers; and so I made error on error, constructed 
rickety and worthless things, and had to begin many 
times over before I could get anything done. But 
now I spend more time looking at the tools and think- 
mg than in working with them; sometimes I go 
away and walk about bearing the idea in my mind 
many days, till the right way comes to me. Then 
the tools seem to work themselves, and the object is 
turned out good for use and comely to sight. 

Next after the heart and the mind, the will and 
the way, comes industry, the exertion of hands, arms, 
feet, legs, and the back bone. By this we make 
visible and useful to others what first we have worked 


These three things, heart, mind and body—to use all 
these at once is so great a task, that very few 
do it as nobly ascan be, but fail in some one of the 
three. Some are strong enough in body, and 
intelligent, but they put no warm heart into their 
task. Some take interest enough, but they work 
wildly and thoughtlessly. Some think well enough, 
and seem to feel enough till the moment comes to 
move the body, and then they are so lazy they will 
not stir. 

Tell me then, is it not right to say that whoever 
works with all these three powers and is strong in all 
of them, does his task in a way that is great and 
heroic? ‘To bestrong in heart, painstaking in mind 
and sturdy in action, all together, steadily, day in and 
day out, simply minding our business, is to be a hero, 
not in any foolish wars of kings or silly battles of 
boasting knights hacking at each other with axes; 
but in the one great war which never ceases. Ask 
father or mother what that war is. 


“Anp Jesus called a little child and set him in the 
midst of them.” So is painted for us one of the ten- 
derest pictures in all the Gospel story. Memorable 
in this connection are those words of Hawthorne in 
his essay upon Poverty in England, wherein he 
— of the poor children he came upon in one of 
the filthiest alleys of the great city of Liverpool, and 
whom he makes a text for some very significant 
preaching in his own masterly way. “It might al- 
most make a man”, he says, “doubt the existence of 
his own soul, to observe how Nature has flung these 
little wretches into the street and left them there, so 
evidently regarding them as nothing worth, and how 
all mankind acquiesce in the great mother’s estimate 
of her offspring. For if they are to have no immor- 
tality, what superior claim can I assert for mine? * * 
Without an infinite faith there seemed as much pros- 
pect of a blessed futurity for those hideous bugs and 
many-footed worms as for thesé brethren of our hu- 
manity and co-heirs of all our heavenly inheritance. 
Ah, what a mystery! Slowly, slowly, as after grop- 
ing at the bottom of a deep, noisome, stagnant pool, 
my hope struggles upward to the surface, bearing the 
half-drowned body of a child with it, and heaving it 
aloft for its life, and my own life, and all our lives. 
Unless these slime-clogged nostrils can be made 
capable of inhaling celestial air, I know not how the 
purest and most intellectual of us can reasonably ex- 
pect ever to taste a breath of it. The whole question 
of eternity is staked there. If a single one of these 
helpless little ones be lost, the world is lost!” 
F. L. H. 


WE speak of Humanity. But have we ever tried 
to catch the great import of the word. Are we 
touched by the fact that there isa holiness to Human- 
ity—a sacredness to it? Are we inspired with the 
belief in its nobility? If so, we will live nobly our- 
selves and help all othersdo the same. We ought to 
try and make body, mind and soul so pure that the 
purest Idea of Deity may well call it his temple. 


at invisibly with heart and mind. | 


‘Ye are the temple of God.” 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1886. 
CHicaGo.—In our haste we sometimes forget to 
give the news nearest our own door. On the 10th 
inst. Rev. J. R. Effinger, secretary of our state con- 
ference, told the story of his work in Unity Church 
to a goodly audience, spite of unfavorable weather, 
and we have heard many cordial expressions of inter- 
est in his work since that time. The story of Mr. 
Effinger needs only to be told to awaken deep inter- 
est in the great work that lies at our door in Illinois. 
We hope he will be heard in every parish in the State 
during the year; he can engage in no more profitable 
work than in converting our churches to the mission- 
ary side of the Gospel they profess, and teaching our 
laymen not only the blessedness, but the duty of sys- 
tematic giving. 
—W. C. Gannett, Enoch Powell and Henry M. Sim- 
mons have been heard in the Unity Church pulpit 
this month. Breezy preparation this for the new 
pastor, who begins his work on the 6th of February. 
On Thursday evening, February 4, the installation 
service is to take place with the following programme: 
Invocation, by J. T. Sunderland; scripture by J. Vila 
Blake; installation prayer by S. 8. Hunting; sermon 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones; right hand of fellowship by 
Arthur M. Judy; closing prayer by David Utter. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all friends in and out 
of the city. 
—Mr. Utter and Mr. Jones recently exchanged pul- 
pits, and Mr. Gannett’s voice has also taught the au- 
ience of All Souls and the Third Church this month. 
Thus the good fellowship and the bonds of good will 
draw more closely and tenderly around us. 


St. PauL, MInn.—What one Sunday-school class is 
about: Three or four years ago it was a class of the 
older boys, in charge of an earnest and energetic lady 


ee ae 


teacher. They were the boys who usually leave Sun- 
day-school ‘‘because they are getting too old”. As 
they grew young men, in addition to their Sunday 
meeting, they invited a few others in and formed a 
week-day class for the study of things that concern 
citizenship,—still led by the same lady. And now 
comes a programme of a Free Lecture Course to be 
given before the ‘‘St. Paul Club of Social Science”, 
in Unity Church Club Room; thirteen lectures from 
lawyers, ministers, teachers and business men of the 
city, on subjects that fit in under the Club’s large 
name. Bless the boys, and bless the teacher still lead- 
ing them from good to better things! G. 


Dayton, Inp.—Rev. A. G. Jennings, the State 
Missionary, has just closed a series of ten services held 
in the Universalist church at this place. The audi- 
ence steadily grew until it reached a maximum of over 
200. The meetings ran parallel with a Methodist 
revival in the town. Mr. Jennings writes: ‘‘ The 
people have been wonderfully interested. | have dis- 
tributed a bag full of tracts, and, though no immedi- 


.|ate result may be apparent, in due time we shall reap 


if we faint not.” Mr. Jennings was preceded by the 
forerunners of the Post-office Mission, and his visit 
there may be considered as the direct result of the mis- 
sionary work of Miss LeBuron through her post-office 
agency. 


INDIANA POLIS.—Plymouth Church of this city sets 
an example, towards which our Unity Clubs should 
ever labor, in the successful establishment of the Ply- 
mouth Institute, which constitutes ‘‘a school for busy 
people”. The Institute is in its second year. Last 
vear it had a membership of over a hundred, and mee 
imstruction in thirteen different classes, including 
history, literature, art, the three practical ‘‘R’s”, 
etc., etc. Send to Rev. Oscar McCulloch for printed 
matter concerning the institute. Then see what you 
can do in that direction in your church. Think of 
the amount of money you piled up in your building! 
Think of the cold conveniences for this kind of work 
that are locked up all the week! Think of the need 
of this kind of work among the busy young men and 
women in your town! And then think once more 
what you can do about it; and after having thought, 
dare try it! 


ArcaApbIA, Wis.—The People’s Church, under the 
pastorate of T.Grafton Owen, have recently received the 
donation of a neat, new carpet for the entire church 
from some Milwaukee friends, and express their thanks 
for the same. It gives them courage in their isola- 
tion. They take heart and go on. 


New Orveans, Loutstana.—Mr. Allen’s congre- 
gation here is larger this winter than ever before. 
Three hundred people, old and young, gathered in 
that strangely-queer church of theirs at their holiday 
festival. : 


East SaGinaw, Micu.—At the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian church at this place, recently held, the 
report of the trustees showed that the society has been 
steadily gaining in membership and in income, and 
that the prospects of the organization were never bet- 
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ter than at the present time, and Rev. Rowland Con- 
nor was unanimously invited by a standing vote to 
renew his engagement as minister of the society. 
Thus with unanimity and enthusiasm the society 
sturts out on another year of what has been from the 
beginning,—a career of exceptional success and use- 
fulness. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Moncure D. Conway took Mr. 
Weston’s place before the Ethical Culture society on 
the 17th, and delivered an address, entitled ‘‘ ‘I'he 
Evolution of Religion”, which was weighty and elo- 
quent. The audience was fine, both in numbers and 
apparent character, and it is hardly possible that 
any one could have regretted the hour spent with the 
speaker. Conway has a virtue which is happily be- 
coming more common in late days—a fine critical 
spirit which, while never failing in native energy and 
love of new developments, can feel a beautiful sym- 
pathy for the past and pay honest deference to that 
worthy portion of it holding over to the present day 
amid error and dogma. Ile received liberal treatment 
from the journalists. The Press gave his lecture a 
column, and afterwards added same personal remin- 
iscences that were genial in tone. 

—Some of the clergymen of this city are taking 
positive ground in favor of Saturday half-holi- 
days. ‘lhe animus of the move is two-faced—in one 
way tendered as an ecclesiastical defence of Sunday, 
and in another as an agitation purely humanitarian 
in character. 
—Doctor Hodge is in this city now, lecturing on Pres- 
byterianism. Professor Westbrook projects a series 
of liberal discourses in response, and has engaged In- 
stitute Hall for that purpose for a series of Sanday 
evenings. Clifford will consider ‘‘Jesus”, Ames will 
study ‘‘Miracles”, and May will discuss the ‘“T'rini- 
ty”. There will be others, but the list is not com- 
pletely known to me. That there are sure to be wise 
and temperate words said on the side of the noble 
humanitarian thought of to-day must be assumed. 
H. L. T. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—It has been proposed by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to erect a monument 
to John Calvin in Washington. So let it be, only 
let the inscription be Calvin’s letter to Farel, regard- 
ing Servetus. Let these words be in capitals: ‘‘If he 
shall come (to Geneva) I shall never permit him to 
depart alive, provided my authority be of any avail.” 
Let Edwards or Wesley or Luther or any of our Evan- 
gelical brethren’s heroes have a place in Washington, 
but Calvin stands out in too marked a manner as a 
man of blood for such an honor. 


THE OYSTER AN INSTRUMENT OF GRACE.—A writer 
in the St. Louis Christian Advocate (Methodist) thus 
hits off what is still a weakness: ‘‘If a church is to be 
built the oyster is summoned to assist in laying the 
foundation, and when the cap-stone is brought forth 
with shoutings he graces the occasion and gives zest 
to the hour. Ifa debt is pressing heavily upon the 
people of God and all other help fails, the oyster (in 
his season) never fails. If the salary of the pastor is 
The oyster is 
od. His shells whiten 


in arrears, the oyster must liquidate. 


in the sun at the door of the sanctuary. Oh! wonder- 
ful bivalve, great is thy renown. The whale has 
aforetime put on airs because he was called upon to 
assist the lord in that little affair with the prophet 
Jonah. The Galilean pike that brought the tribute 
money to Peter has always claimed a patent for no- 
bility, because he helped the Master to pay His taxes, 
but henceforth the whale and the pike must hide 
their diminished heads, for the oyster has come to 
the front and he is greater than all.” 


OmaHA, NeEB.—Rev. W. E. Copeland is giving a 
series of Sunday night lectures upon ‘‘The Social 
Problems”, which are attracting much attention in the 
city, the Sunday News publishing them in full and 
giving them the leadipg position in its issue. The 
titles of the first three lectures were *“The Social 
Dream”, ‘‘Ancient Suciety”, ‘‘Medieval Society”. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—A correspondent of a Pacific 
coast paper says: ‘*The hall in which Rev. Eli Fay 
holds his services has become entirely inadequate. ‘The 
last two Sunday services have been conducted in the 
Opera House, and every seat in the auditorium has 
been occupied.” 


Boston.—The Saturday Evening Gazette telts of 
a dinner given by the president of the Temple Club, 
the chief glory of which seems to have been the drink- 
ing of wine more thana hundred years old,—another 
illustration of the conservatism of the Hub. 


WorcESTER, Mass.—Rev. Calvin Stebbins is to be- 
come the pastor of the Church of the Unity of this 
place. 


THE SPENCER-HARRISON BOOK on religion is now 
published with comments. It cannot be kept out of 


print. The commentator this time is Gail Hamil- 
ton! 


From among the Rocky Mountains comes the 
word, ‘‘I watch with increasing interest and faith the 
work of all of you. It is certain that Unitarianism 
is ripening for an advance all along the line; in fact, 
is advancing as never before. Witness the conferen- 
ces, state missionaries, new churches, new ministers 
from orthodoxy, the new rising on the Pacific coast, 
and lastly, the new emphasis of the Faith of Ethics, 
which foreshadows the time when Ethics and religion 
shall be married in full consciousness, an indissoluble 
and indisputable union.” 


THE Boston correspondent of the Springfield Re- 

ublican predicts a Browning craze at the Hub that 
is likely to attack social triflers; but, he adds, *“There © 
is also no doubt that the honest study of the puet has 
greatly increased here, and that his sincere und ap- 
preciative devotees have multiplied in recent years. 


Rev. CLay MacCau.ey, of St. Paul, in a recent 
sermon on ‘‘The Drama”, estimated that the Ameri- 
can people are paying this winter forty-eight million 
dollars for their theater, which he thinks go: s mainly 


dying daily for the glory of 


to pay for healthful, diverting entertainment, and in 
| 80 far is a legitimate expenditure, 
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WMnnouncements. 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by changing 
this date. No written receipts are sent unless 
requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting for a bill. No paper 
discontinued without an express order and pay- 
ment of all arrearages. 


Remit by draft on Chicago or New York, or wy 

tal or express order, payable to Charles H. 

err & Co. If local checks are sent, 15 cents 
should be added for exchange. 


Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
made by parties outside the city upon applfa- 
tion to Edwin Alden & Bro., Fifth and Vine 
ear, Cincinnatti, or 140 Nassau street, New 

or 
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BUILDING FUND 
oF ALL SouLs CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


Amount previously acknowledged........ $8,550.38 

Amt rec'd Jan. 21 to Jan. 27, inclusive: 

Maria Wells, Aurora, N. Y............... 5.00 

Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Peabody, Mass........ 100.00 
(Per E. E. Hale, Boston.) 

Edward Dresser, Cambridge, Mass....... 10.00 


‘* Unity Circle and “* Unity 8S. 8. Soc’y,”’ 
a Miss .Bandusia Wakefield, Sioux 
i 


ee as we 25.00 

Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, Boston, Mass. 10.00 
Additional to $20. 

$8,700.38 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ali books sent us for review by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this head and will re- 
ceive as soon as practicable such further notice as the 
interests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may warrant. 

A Farmer's View of a Protective Tariff. By Isaac 

W. Griscom. Woodbury, N.J.: Isaac W. Gris- 


com. pb moe pp: 53. 

Outlines of Psyc ny ch By Hermann Lotze. Trans- 
lated and Edited by George T. Ladd. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. Cloth, pp 152.................$1.00 

sat Farm Annual for 1886, Philadelphia: 

. Atlee B & Co. Paper, pp. 128. 

Progressive Orthodoxy. By the Editors of the An- 
dover Review. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
oo ee a eee 

The Story of Rome. By Arthur Gilman, M. A., 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 355........ .........$1.50 

The Story of the Jews. By James K. Hosmer. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 381........ 2.0.0.2... 0081.50 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at 
10:45 morning. Sunday, January 31, ser- 
mon by W. M. Salter, of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society. Longfellow class Wednes- 
day evening, February 3. Second Alpha- 
het Tea Party of the Society Friday even- 
ing, February 5. 

ALL Souts CHurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, pastor; residence, 2001¢ Thirty- 
seventh street. Sunday-school at 9:30 a. . 
Service at 10:45 a. mM. Sunday, January 
31, subject, “ Duty”. The Browning sec- 
tion of Unity Club will meet at the paster’s 
residence Monday at 8 Pp. mM. Paper, 
‘* Balaustion’s Adventure ”, by Miss M. J. 
Loudon; conversation on Book VII. of 
“The Ring and the Book”. Teachers’ 
meeting will be held at the same place 
Friday at 7 Pp. M. Executive Committee 
ineeting at 8 Pp. M. 


CuurcH OF THE MesstAn, corner of | Rev. Henry M. Simmons. Sunday-school 


— 


Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. | at 12:15. 


Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13. 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 


Unton TrEacners’ MEETING, Monday 


promptly at 10:45 a. M. Sunday-school noon, February 1, at the new Channing 


promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Indus- 
Friday at 10 a.m. The Industrial School | 


holds a Saturday morning session—teach- | C 


ers needed. 


Unity CuurcnH, corner Dearborn ave-. 


ONTRIBUTOR’S EXCHANGE, 


Club room, 175 Dearborn street, room 93, 
trial and Benevolent Society meets every Rev. Mr. Blake will lead, 


—— 


ANTED: A SITUATION IN A 


family for a refined, intelligent girl, as 


nue and Walton place. Services at 10:45) nursery governess, or amanuensis,—willing to 
morning. Sunday, January 31, sermon by | help in any way. Address E. E. M., care of Uniry, 


‘UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


EACH, 5 CENTS; 10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


(NO DISCOUNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 

A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason. The thought is that Science re- 
veals ‘“‘the glory of a Father;"’ that History 
shows ‘‘God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration; that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “ the possibility of a divine man- 
hood for all men; that ** no other book is so 
— as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
alls.” 


No. 2. The Religion of +esus. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines. 


No. 3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, etc. 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short space, ‘what Unitarianism is.”’ First, 
a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles. Then several Conference-Bases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. And then alist 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 


No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: “Shall 
we pray ?”’ “What does Prayer do for us?” 
‘How pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust. 


No. 5. The Power of the Bad. By J. V. Biake. 
Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good, 


No. 6. Unitarianism; Its Story and Its 
Principles. By J. C. Learned. 

First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of Englandand America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 


No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M.S. - 
mons. 

Of Faith in both its meanings: (1) As the 
feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong asthat 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—_the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson’s “ Divinity School Ad- 
dress.’ . 

“The true Christianity,.—a faith like Christ's 
in the infinitude of man.’ ‘The sentiment 
of virtue is the essence of all religion.’’ There 
is no better entrance into Emerson than 
through this Address. It was delivered in 
1838, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 
builders; to-day it lias become the head of 
the corner. 


No.9. Jesus. By J. 1). Jones. 
(1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Helper; how he “‘saves”’ men. (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 


No. 10. Missionary Work in Unitarian 
Churches. By J. T. Sunderland. 
(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. (3) 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ministers and individual laymen. A _ tiny 
hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thought, worship and life,—books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, etc. 


No. 11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set 
to Old nes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsana eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
etc. (No discount for quantities.) 


No. 12. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and The- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theologies.”’ (2) “This one religious Faith. 
affirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death. At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. In preparation. 
In connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis 
sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, etc. 


No. 14. The Quiet Moment. In preparation. 
A little “ Daily Strength” book, arranged for 
one month's morning readings in home cir- 
cles, or by whoever loves *‘a blessing on the 
day.” 

No. 15. God, By several writers: passages 
selected by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, 


No. 16. Miracles. By several writers. 
No. 17. The Bible. In preparation. 


) A score or two of what 
in each of these, our 
four greatest writers, 

may be called his 
“Gospel passages.” 
“ Channing” und 
‘Parker’ :eady: the 
others in preparation. 


No. 18. Channing. 
No. 19. Parker. 
No, 20. Emerson, 
No. 21. Martineau, 


‘ ; 


No. 22, Is a Scientific Basis for Religion 
Possible? By M. J. Savage. 
Ilis answer in general is Yes. He considers: 
(1) What is Science? (2) What is Religion* 
(3) Where are we now? And in answer to 
this question he reviews eleven of man’s great 
permanent beliefs and hopes. 


No. 23. The Sympathy of Religions. By T. 
W. Higginson. : 

A somewhat famous essay, given originally 

before the Free Religious Association, show mg 

that no belief, no ritual, no ethics, is the mo- 

nopoly of any one great religion of the world. 


No. 24. The Bible Reqainea,. By J.C. Learned. 
For a thousand years the Bible was lost 
man; first through Catholic concealment 
it, then by Protestant idolatry of it . now it 
is being regained; no longer as the Book of 
God, however, but in its true character a5 4@ 
wondrous Book of Man, 
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A Tale of Nine Cities | 
Is the euphonious title of a little book 
iving a brief description of the points of 
interest in the nine principal cities of the 
eat Northwest and Far West, viz: 
‘hicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, 
San Francisco, and Portland, Oregon. A 
correct colored map of each city is made 
a part of this instructive book, which is 
being distributed by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. 


For a free copy, address A. V. H. Car-}; 


penter, General Passenger Agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


The Christian Register : 


A Family and Religious Newspaper. 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 


——— se - 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ranks among the | 


oldest religious newspapers in America. Its 
motto is “ Liberty, Holiness and Love.” It 
aims to promote Thought, Faith and Life in 
Religion; Moral and Social Reform. 
interesting family paper; a trustworthy guide | 
to the best literature. | 

Its characteristic features are Editorial Notes. 
Leaders and Brevities; Original Articles by 
prominent writers ; a free “ Pulpit,” a Forum 
for Discussion, a Sunday-school Department. 
Good Stories for Children, and various other 
departments containing interesting and usefu. 
information. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


An ELDERLY LADY.—“ I watch for itscoming 
as for a loved friend.” 


FrRoM A BAPTIST MINISTER. —‘* Itis more than 
worth the price of subscription.” 


An OLD MAn.—" I should be glad to know that 
it was in every house in the land.” 


A Busy PHuysIciAn.—'I wish to testify tothe 
benefit I have derived from the columns of the 
Register within the past year. Its reading mat- 
ter is always valuable and interesting. It is 
one of the best papers found on my table.” 


From A QUAKER LADY.—“I like thy paper 
very much, > ares & the children’s depart- 
ment. I consider it a high-toned paper, touch- 
ing as it does on allimportant topics concerning 
Christianity. I hope it may have a still wider 
circulaticn.”’ 


A STRICKEN DAUGHTER.—"“I have enjoyed 
and profited so much by the Register the past 
year that I shall never willingly be without it; 
and, in the recent death of asainted mother, its 
words of comfort and hope have been of untold 
value to me.” 


An ORTHODOX SHEPHERD SAYS.—" I am en- 
oying the Register more and more each week. 

he tone of your paper is such that it has given 
me a new idea of the much-abused term * Lib- 
eralism.’ A divine liberality is what the world 
needs as much as anything.” 


TERMS : THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample Copies sent free on application to the 
Publishers. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. : 


(3) From the Intellectual to the Simple. 


It is an |, 


UNITY. 
‘‘A Remarkable Work — Original, Striking and Interesting.’’ 


THE MORALS OF GHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
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CONTENTS. 


DEPARTURF EROM THE Mosaic MorRALtiryY. 

1. From the Negative to the Positive. . From Authority to Reason. 

2. From the Objective to the Subjective. 7. From the Political to the Social. 

8. From the Particular to the General. 8. From the Priestly to the Lay. 

4. From Conduct to Character. 9. From the National to the Cosmopolitan. 

5. From Penalties to Rewards. 10. From the Provisional to the Permanent. 
Cuaprer II. DEPARTURE FROM PHARISIAC MORALITY. 

1. From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 5. From Tradition to Experience. 

2. From Sacramentarianism to Common Sense. f. From Exclusiveness to Charity. 

3. From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differences 7. From Proselytism to Preheendostion. 

4. From Circumstantials to Substantials. 


Cuaprer III. DEPARTURE FR “ THE GrREecO-RomAN MORALITY. 
’ 1. From the interest of the fortunate to t..at of the unfortunate: and herein: 


(1) From the Rich to the Poor. | (5) From the Bold to the Meek. 
(2) From the Strong to the Weak. | 3 From the Prepossessing to the Il-favored. 
) 


CHAPTER lI. 


From the Happy to the Suffering. 
(4) From the Learned to the Illiterate. 8) From the Few to the Many. 


2. From the Interest of Self to that of Others, and herein: 


(1) From the Individual to his Fellows. (3) From Friends to Strangers. 
(2) From Family to Neighbors. (4) From Country to the World. 


8. From Hardiness to Kindliness; and herein: 


From Indifference to Love. % From Opposition to Non-Resistance. 
From Revenge to Forgiveness. 4) From Interested to Disinterested Benevolence. 
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i6mo., Paper. 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Price, 10 


‘Sold bys’ THREE VALUABLE PERIODICALS..”::° 


Johnston’s Journal. Industrial America. The Electrical World. 


An Jilustrated Magazine for the | An Illustrated Popular Record of| An Illustrated Review of Ourrent 
People. Estab’d 1874. Issued | Progress inthe Arts and Sciences. in Electricity and itz 
every other week. 36 pages. 82/16 pages. Every otherweek. $2) Practical Applications. DW pp. 
a year. | a year. | Weekly. $2 a year. 


Any dealer will take your order or subscription; or address, W. J. JOHNSTON, Publisher, 9 Murray 
St., New York. 


PATENTS 2222'S" ouustow’ TAUENT AGENCY, 


UNIT Y WILL be sent six months on trial to any new subscriber en- 
closing Fifty Cents in postal note or one cent stamps with the 


subjoined blank filled out. 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175, Dearborn Street, Chicago: 


Enclosed find Fifty Cents for which please send UNITY six months, 
according to your ‘ Trial Offer’, to the following address 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
Al D.C. No A so asked for patent un- 2 
til obtained. Write for Inventor's Post-Office 
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HOME TALKS 


— ON 


COMMON DISEASES. 


BY A PRACTICING PHYSICIAN. 


Air Medication. 

In my last you recollect I called your 
attention hurriedly to the treatment of 
various forms of diseases of the respiratory 
organs, such as nasal catarrh, chronic 
bronchitis, laryngitis, asthma, hay fever, 
etc. I said I would return to the subject 
this morning. I stated that a large major- 
ity of these affections were of local origin 
and required local treatment, and local 
treatment 6nly. Your attention was called 
to several forms of medication, among 
which were the douches, spray, inhala- 
tions, snuffs, ointments, etc., to all of which 
objections were presented, as their appli- 
cation could be only partial. Not only 
partial, but difficult, and, in some cases, 
unpleasant in application. General treat- 
ment, necessary in some forms of these 
diseases, I said could not be relied upon 
for treatment and cure. In seventy-five 
per cent. you will find the disease a local 
one, requiring only local treatment. 


Common Sense. 

Why should we, for a positively local 
affection, attempt general medication? 
Shall we irritate the stomach and produce 
indigestion to reach a disease of the nose? 
or disorder the kidneys to reach the 
bronchi? What should we think of the 
oculist who would medicate the stomach 
to relieve asimple conjunctivitis? Would 
he give atropine in solution in order to 
dilate the pupil, or a pill of belladonna’ 
He applies his remedies very properly to 
the local diseased surface. Who ever gave 
argent. nit. in pill form for its effects on 
the diseased conjunctiva? Equally absurd 
is it to treat the various organs of respira- 
tion, when no constitutional disease is ap- 
parent, with internal remedies. ‘Take, for 
illustration, nasal catarrh—a very trouble- 
some and, with many, a very loathsome 
affection. Every physician has felt great 
distrust in his ability to treat it success- 
fully. An eminent medical man said to 
me recently: “ When patients come with 
catarrh, or, as they express it, ‘guitar, h’, 
I am tempted to turn them out of my 
office.” His reason was that all treatment 
had proved unsatisfactory. (reneral treat- 
ment he had no confidence in, and local 
treatment seemed a failure. The same 
principle applies with great force when 
we take into consideration the other forms 
of disease under consideration. This has 
been my own experience for thirty-five 
years. 1| have tried general treatment with 
occasional success, but, as a rule, foolishly. 

I have used inhalations, sprays, snuffs, 
ointments, the douche, etc., with only par- 
tial success. The fact is, these agencies 
only partially reach the diseased points. 


Sense vs. Science. 
I wish this morning to present you with 
a “NEW DEPARTURE ’—at least one would 


UNITY. 


think so from the indifference with which 
it is received by some of the “wondrous 
wise” of our profession. Their numbers 
are few, | am glad to say. There are some 
in all the professions who look with con- 
tempt on any new move, unless it is in 
their own line of thought. They are not 
willing to condescend to investigate fairly 
any new principle unless it is announced 
by some known scientist of their particular 
calling. ; 

It would be well for such to remember 
the denunciations which the great vaccina- 
tor, Jenner, received, who gained his first 
lesson on the subject from the humble 
milkmaid. He was not above gaining in- 
formation from a servant girl. He re- 
ceived his reward, and gave to the world 
its richest boon for our race. Even so 
should we be ready to glean knowledge, 
though it be received from a nurse or a 
servant. Some of our best remedies have 
been discovered by accident, as the follow- 
ing note from the last edition of the U.S. 
Dispensatory for 1884 testifies. It refers 
to gelseminum, at present a very impor- 
tant medical agent. 


A Story. 

“A planter of Mississippi, laboring un- 
der an obstinate bilious fever, directed his 
servant to get a particular root from his 
garden, and prepare a teafromit. The 
tea was prepared accordingly and drank 
by the invalid, who soon after was afflicted 
with great prostration, and especially mus- 
cular debility, so he could not raise a 
limb, but without stupor. These effects 
soon passed off, and with them the fever. 
The servant had made a mistake. The 
root he dug was gelsemiuum, instead of 
the one intended. The planter, having 
made this discovery, employed the root 
afterward with success on his plantation 
and the neighborhood. The remedy 
passed into the hands of irregular prae- 
titioners and was used by the ‘eclectics’ 
before its virtues came to the knowledge 
of the profession.” 


Look for the New. 


I give you this instance, which is an 
example of many, to impress on your 
minds the fact that a remedy or appliance 
should not be rejected from the mere fact 
that it does not originate from a scientific 
source. We sometimes gain important 
medical gems from the ignorant. If you 
find aremedy which has been treasured 
for a generation in a family, study it, as 
you will surely find a germ of truth, 
though it may be deeply imbedded in 
error and superstition. 


Be Practical. 


But I have nearly forgotten the nei 
departure on account of my anxiety that 
you should throw away this feeling that 
nothing can come to you in practical life 
but scientific medicine through medical 
scientists. In giving this advice I would 
by no means Cast reproach upon scientific 
teachers. They are entitled to the utmost 
confidence and respect. 


Seizing the Air. 
The old fashioned “ patent medicine” 


directions—shake well before taking— | 


— 
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have stared us in the face for acentury, 
New discoveries almost daily placed are 
before us, but the old, old style of makin 
the stomach a receiving tub for drugs an 
nostrums still prevails. It is left for those 
now living to know of a new method for 
the transmission of the properties into the 
stomach or snuffing it up the nose. This 
is done by seizing the air and, by a system 
of force and suction, impregnating it and 
making it the medicine. 


The New Departure 

Consists in medicating air and applying it 
directly to the seat of disease. The iustru- 
ment by which this is made possible is 
known as THE AIR MEDICATOR and 
INJECTOR, Owned and controlled by the 
Medicated Air Company of Cincinnati, 
As has been shown, this form of medica- 
tion has been partially reached in the 
douches used by physicians, but has as 
well been unsuccessful in sending the 
medication where it is most needed. 


Medicated Air. 

That air can be medicated is well 
known, as a bottle of Hartshorn or Cam- 
phor will readily convince, but that less 
volatile substances could be carried in 
shape of Medicated Air has never been 
deemed practicable until the invention of 
THe Atk MEDICATOR, which not only 
makes possible the medication of air, but 
also forces the medication to the seat of the 
disease, thus meeting every objectionable 
form of treating diseases of the head and 
lungs, which have been incurable before 
from the impossibility of placing the 
medicine at the seat of the disease. 

In this form of medication no liquid of 
uny kind is carried into the head or lungs; 
air only is forced through the instrument 
into the air passages. 


Forced Air. 

Treatment by Medicated Air deservedly 
takes the lead in medicating the respiratory 
tract. The remedial agents in a gaseous 
or atomized form are forced into contact 
with the mucous membrane of the nose. 
inouth, throat, windpipe, bronchial tubes. 
and ng and throughout the most remote 
parts of these organs, that would defy 
gargles, lotions, douches, inhalants, or any 
other known treatment. 

The propertionate effect of this treat 
ment upon the respiratory system is great, 
inasmuch as the Air is forced into and 
inflates the minutest ramifications of the 
respiratory system. 


Safe and Scientific. 

This instrument is simple in construc- 
tion, and not expensive. It is scientific in 
principle, safe and effectual in practice. 
When you consider the immense surface 
of mucous membrane lining the respira- 
tory organs, fully supplied, as they are, 
with absorbents, you may wonder that 
more attention has not been devoted to 
this method of medication. Those who 
have made a specialism of inhalation have 
reaped rich harvests from their partial 
success in the treatment of these diseases. 


Will Reach Remote Cavities of 
Lungs. 
In that most fearful of all diseases, 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, or consumption, this 


